shared the secret. But my professional cards were
different. 1 scattered them like confetti and with complete
self-assurance.

The mother of "your cousin Ruby," who up to now had
produced the most promising child in the family, said to
Mother: "Do you want your child in that sort of life, Alice?
I wouldn't. Not for my Ruby."

"Your Ruby hasn't the temperament," Mother countered.
"You've got to have temperament for the stage."

"Temperament! Well, Alice, you can call it that if you
like. Myself, I'd give a plainer name to it. And when it
comes to temperament, anyone would think you'd had
enough of that with Gertie's father. If she was my child
and had his blood in her veins, I wouldn't let her near a
theatre. That I wouldn't. Showing off, I call it,"

Cousin Ruby's mother had manoeuvred Mother into an
impossible situation.    She  could  not  defend  my  father ,
without appearing disloyal to Dad, or without drawing down *^
on her the obvious retort:  "Well, if he was as good as all
that, why did you ever leave him?"

It may have been such conversations as these with my
aunt which unlocked my Mother's reticence. Up till then
she had never mentioned my father to me.

We  were  out shopping  one  day  when  suddenly * she
stopped to read a playbill stuck up on a wall.    It advertised
a minstrel show.    Heading the cast as the star appeared the
name: "Arthur Lawrence."    She gazed at the poster.
"That's your father, Gertie," said Mother, pointing.
I stared at the name, trying to accustom myself to the idea
of a relationship between this man and me.    No one had
ever told me openly about my father. I could not remember
having seen him or heard of his taking the slightest interest in
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